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THE MYSTERY OF CASTLE AURAY. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE PAPERS, 


Mercy from him! 
And how can I expect it? By what right 
Can I demand he should withhold his claim, 


The proofs once in his power? 
AvyonyMovs, 


Pavt ran to Marguerite, and caught her in his arms; 
she was pale and icy cold. He carried her into the first 
room, placed her in an arm-chair, returned to the door, 
which remained open, and closed it, and then has- 
tened back. ; ? 

“ What is it that so terrifies you? who is pursuing 
you? and how does it happen that you come here at 
this unusual hour ?” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Marguerite, “ at any hour, whether 
by day or night, I should have flown as long as the 
earth would have borne me! I should have flown till I 
had found some heart in which I could have poured 
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THE CHAMBER OF DEATH, 


forth my sorrows, an arm capable of defending me. 
Paul!" Paul! my father is dead ?” 

“Poor child!’ said Paul, ponssing Marguerite to his 
heart, “who flies from one house of death to fall into 
another; who leaves death in the castle, te find it in 
the cottage.” 

“ Yos, yes,” cried Marguerite, rising, still trembling 
with terror, and convulsively pressing Paul’s arm. 
* Death is yonder, and I find death here; but yonder it 
is attended with d ir and fear, while here it is met 
with tranquillity and hope. Oh, Paul! Paul! had you 
but seen that which I have seen!” 

** Tell me all that happened.” 

You saw the terrible effect produced by your ap- 
pearance, and the mere sound of your voice ? 

- Yes, I saw that.” 

“They carried him, still fainting and speechless, into 
his own room.” 

“Tt was to your mother that I spoke,” said Paul, 
“and he h me; I could not foresee it would so 
much have terrified him.” 

You full well know all that had gomsed, for you 
must have heard, from the room in which you were con- 
cealed, every word we uttered. My father, my — 
father, had recognised me, and I, seeing him us, 
could not repress my uneasiness: notwithstanding the 
risk I ran of irritating my mother, I went up to his 
room—the door was locked ; I knocked softly at it, He 
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had recovered his'senses, for T heard a faint voice asking 
“who was there ?” 

* And your mother?” said Paul, eagerly. 

“My mother,” replied Marguerite, “was no longer 
there, and she had locked him in as she would have 
done a child; but when he had recognised my voice, 
when I had told him that it was his daughter Margue- 
rite who wished to see him, he told me that I could get 
into the room by pein down-stairs again, and that in 
the study I should find a private staircase which led to 
it. A minute afterwards, I was kneeling by his bed- 
side, and he gave me his blessing. Yes, Paul, I re- 
ceived his blessing before he died, his aternal bene- 
diction, which I trust will bring down the blessing of 
God upon my head.” 

“ Yes,” enid Paul, “God will pardon you; you may 
now feel tranquil. ‘Weep for qu father, Marguerite, 
but weep no longer for yourself, for you are saved.” 

“You have heard nothing yot, Paul!” exclaimed 
Marguerite. “ Hear me still.” 

o eod |” 


* At the very moment when I was kneeling, kissin 
the hand of my father, and thanking him for the relie 
he had afforded my afflicted mind, I heard my mother’s 
Sootesep on the staircase. I recognised her voice, and 
my father also recognised it, for he again embraced 
me, and made a sign to me to leave him. I obeyed 
him, byt such was my terror and confusion, that I mis- 


sad 
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took the door, and instead of the stair y which I] 
had ascenck " I found myself in «a sine 1 pts. t which 


had no issue. I felt all arognd ite walle, but eould 


find no door. 1 was eompdlicd to remain there. I 
then heard my mother, acé muied by the west, 
entering nfy father’s room; I restrained my ' -athing, 
fearing that she sh id nae me. ! aw | em thi yup 
the glass window of the do. , and I assure you, Paul, | 


that she was paler than my iather, who was about to 
die. 

“ Gracious Heaven!” murmured Paul. 

‘The priest seated hinself by the bedside,” con- 
dena Marguerite, #o terrified that she pressed still 
clover against Paul; “ my mother remained standing 
at the foot of the bed; I was there, just opposite to 
them, compelled to x maain a witness of that mournful 


spect ac le, 
obliged to hear the dying confe 98100 of her father !— 
was it not horrible? 1 fc u upon my knee s, closing my 


eyes that I might nov sec pri tying that I might not 
hear; and yet, in spite of myself—and this I swear to 
you, Paul—I saw and [I heard—oh! what I then 
heard can never be obliterated from my memory ! 1 
saw my father, whose recollections seemed to imspire 
him with a feverish strength, sit up in his bed, the pale- 
ness of death imprinted on his fuce. I heard him—I 
heard him pronounce the words, a duel—adultery— 
assassination !—and at each word he uttered, I saw my 
mother turn pale—and paler even than before—and I 


heard her raise her voice so that it might drown the 
voice of the dying man, saying to the priest: ‘ Believe 
him not—believe him not, reverend father; what he 


he knows not what 


says is false—or rather, he is mad; 
he says—believe him not!’ Oh! Paul, it wasa dreadful 
spectacle, an impious sacrilege; ac ld perspiration 


stood upon my forehe ad, « and I fainted.” 
‘Justice of Heaven!” cried Paul. 

“] know not how long | remained without conscious- 
ness. When I recovered my senses, tlhe room was ns 
silent asthetomb. My mothe vr and the priest had dis- 
appeared, and two wax lights were burning near my 
futher. 1 opened the door of the cabinet, and cast my 
eyes on the bed; it appeared to me that I could dis- 
tinguish be neath the sheet, which completely covered it, 
the stifle ned form of a corpse. I divined that all was 
over I ro mtteh. motionless, divided between the 
funcreal awe # such a sight inspired, and the pious 
desire of rai the covering to kiss once more, before 


he should be in his coffin, the venerable fore- 
head of my dene r. lear, howeve r, overcame évery 
other feeling like, mortal, and invincible terror 


foom. | flew down the staircase, I 


drove me froma |! f 
believe without touching a single 


know not how, 


p; 1 fled aepoa® the rooms au the corri- 
dors, till the of the dir cbfivinéed. mo that | 
liad left the east fled, completely unconscious of 


steps leading me, until I remembered 

you had told me should ou here. A. secret 

instinct—tell me what it was, cannot vee com- 

prehend it—had led me in this po ny oo appeared 

to mo that I was varened by Geen ppntcme. 
the avenues 


At the corner of one venues | —(had 
saw my le Ih 


whither my 


len lost my senkes F)—T thoteht 
} om ssed all in walking as noiselessly as a 
spectre. Ol! then, them, terror lent me wings!—I at 


firat fled without knowing whither; after this my 
strength failed me, and ib wagthen you heard my cries, 
{ dragged myself along a few more paces, and 
motionless @& this doors had you not opened it, 
should have expired upon to a for h.2* 00. 
terrified, that ib Shlapatel 
LUD fr , Margueri 
t Sile nee ! de you not h for ana 

“Yos,” replied Paul, instantly extinguishing the 
lamp; “ yes, yes Pootateps | I hear them also,” 

Look! look!” cried Marguerite, concealing herself 
behind the curt: sins of the window, and throwing them 
nround Paul at the same mome mt—‘look! Iwas not 
wistaken—it was my mother ! 

The door had been opened, and the marchioness, 
pale as a spectre, entered the room slowly, closed the 
door after her, and locked it; and then, without observ- 
ing Paul and Murguerite, went into the second room 
where Achard was lying. She then walked up to’his 
bed, as sho had only a ‘short time before to that of 
the marquis, only thal she was not now accompanied by 
a priest. 

“* Who is there?’ said Achard, drawing back ono of 
the curtains of his bed. 

“It iw 1!” replicd the marchioness, drawing back tho 
othor curtain. 

“ You, madam!” eried the old man, with terror; “ for 
what purpose have you come to the ‘vedside ola "dying 
hau: 

“1 have come to make a proposal to him.” 

“One that will lose his soul! is it not ?” 

“To save it, on the contrary. Thero is only one 
thing in this world, Achard, of wluch you stand in 
need,” rejoined the mar hi u nding down over 
the bed of the dying man, “and that is a prie "Se 

* You refused to alk vw the one who is attached to the 
castle to attend me.’ 

* Tn five minules, if you wish it, he shall be here,” 

* Let him be sent, then,” said the old man; “and 
believe mo, there is not a momeut to be lest. Ho must 
come quickly.” 

“ But if I give you the peace of heaven, you will give 
me in exchange peace on earth,’ 4 
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“ What can I do for you ?” murmure 1d the dying man, 
closing his eyes, that he Riou not see a woman whose 
looks Cc ‘hile d him. 

* You stand in need of a priest, 

peace,” said the marehioness; “ you know the gift I re- 
qaire, in order to exist in tranquillity ?” 


1a) } ’ 
You would close heaven to me by Y 


a per) jury! 
“1 would open it to you by a pardon.” 
“That pardon I have already received.” 


* And from whom ?” 


“From him who, perhaps, had alone the right to| 
” 


grant it to me. 

* Tas Morlaix, x, then, descended from heaven ?” asked 
the mare shioness, in a tone in which there was almost as 
muo! h terror as irony. 


“ No, madam,” replied he; “ but have you forgotten 


without the means of retreat !—a dan; shter, | that he left a son upon this earth ?” 


“Thea you have also seen him ?” exclaimed the mar- 
chioness. 

* Yes,” replied Achard. 

“ And you have told him all—— 

“ay 

* And the papers which prove his birth ——?” asked 
the marchioness, with trembling anxiety. 

ts he marquis was not dead—the papers are still 
there. 

“ Achard!” cried the marchioness, falling upon her 
knees by the bedside“ Achard! you will tuke pity on 
me Mm 

‘ You on your knees before me, madam ? 

* Yos, old man,’ o. the marchioness, in a sup- 
plicating tone; “yes, J am on my knees before you— 
and 1 beg, I art you—for you hold in your ds 
the honour of most ancient families in France 
—my past, hy a sre Those papers are my heart, 
my soul! ‘ this—they are my pame— 

: 
Pt 


the name —of my children—and you 
well kn 
ungullidiie yc i 
other wi ve P—bhe fe 
and of & it ave II © overcome 
one by one the eee as been Jong. I am 
twen years =F gas are, old man; I 
— i you are on ond ye 
the grave, : upon thesé hairs—th 
whi than your onn ee 
ways av , uerit 
pe i door, Boe i toate 


us Hear * it is the 
Lord. whe ste frery all revealed. ¥ 
* Yos, yes,” murmured 


” 





w every moment. “‘ Yes, y ted: the - 
ness of tho —you had forcotien he had for- 
given woman ——” 


adulterous 
“ Yes, but when she © mat with Ohta ten were 
to cast stones at her. Men, who for twenty cents 
hal been accustomed to rey py vl e, to honour 

ily, did they but learn which, thank Heaven ! 
hae eretofore been hidden from them, i hear it 
uttered with shame and . Lhavesufieted 
so much, 


oe Naa 


r Mo i not aie r 
eyes 6 


In 
VA ? Do you 
he head of the alma 
rome Cae tae 
has Ww mn what would 
ond to to cross of ta; 
Marguerite pr ns 
"Oh, yes, yes!” whis rguerite, and stretch- 
ing out her arms toward the marchioness, “ yes, a con- 
vent, in which [ would pray for you, my mother.” 

“Silence! silence!” whispered Paul, 

“Oh! you know him not,” said Achard, whose voice 
was scaree ly audible. 

No! but I know human nature,” replied the mar- 
chioness. ‘ He may recover a name—he who has no 
name; a fortune—he who has no fortune. And do 
you believe he would renounce that fortune and that 
name ?” 

“ Should you ask it of him, he would.” 

* And by what right could I demand it?” said ‘the 
marehioness ; “ by what right could I ask him to spare 
me, to spare Emanuel, to spare Marguerite? He 
would gay, ‘I do not. know you, madam—I have 
never seen you. You are my mother, and that is all 
I know.’” 

“In his name,” stammered Achard, whose tongue 
death was beginning to benumb, “ in his name, madim, 
I engage—I swe ar—oh! my Goa! my God!” 

The marchiouess arose, observing attentively, by the 
old man’s features, the approach of death. 

“ You engage—you swear !”’ she said ; “is he here to 
ratify this engagement P You engage—you swear—and 
on your wi rd you would that I should stake the years 
I have yet to live, against the moments which yet re- 
main between you and death! 1 have entreated—I 
have inaplored; aud again t entreat and implore you to 
give up those papers to me.’ 

* Those papers now are his.” j 
“T must have them! I repeat, T must have them!’ 
continued the marchiones: gaining strength, as the 

dying man became more fee 1°, 






that you may die in| 








“My G God! 1 my God! have mercy upon me!” mur. 
mitred Achard. 

“ No one can now come,” rejoined the marchiones 33 

‘you told me that you wore the key of that closet always 
aba you-——” 

“Would you wrest it from the hands of a dying 
man x " 
‘ No,” replied the marchioness ; * I will wait.” 

“Let me die in peace,” enclaiied Achard, tearing 
the crucifix from the head of his bed; and raising it be. 
tween himself and the marchioness, he cried, “ Leaye 
me, leave me! in the name of Jesus Christ !”” 

‘he marchioness fell upon her knees, bowing her 
head to the ground. The old man, for a moment, re. 
mained in the same awful attitude; then, by degrees, 
his strength forsook him, and he fell back on his bed, 
crossed his arms, and pressed the i image of the Saviour 
to his breast. 

The marchioness seized the lower part of the two 
curtains, and, without raising her head, she crossed 
them in such a manner as to conceal the last struggles 
of the dying man, 

Horror! horror !”” murmured Marguerite. 

* Let us kneel and pray,” said Paul. 

A moment of solemn and dreadfal pilenne then en. 
sued, bs Sg only interrupted by the last gasps of 


” 


the dyi these gasps became fainter by degrees, 
and . All was over—the old man 

Was dead! 

The marchioness slowly raised her head, listened with 
intens@ anxiety for some minutes; and then, without 
opening the passed her hand between them, 
and wind. ee withdrew her hand again. She 
had o the 1 She then silently arose, and, 
with her face still turned toward the bed, walked to tho 


But at the emery she was about to unlock it, 
Pal w 


ho esa hee 1 her movements, rushed into 
delet r by the arm, said— 


see that ker, my mother! for the marquis is 
those ape pepede Be now belong to me.” 

’ exclaimed the marchioness, 

wg hy with terror, and falling inte a chair ; 

rnstign of Heaven ! it is my son !” 

“ Merciful 5 ny murmured ang aap throwin 

her knees in the outer room; “ mercifu 

eloset, and took the casket which 


a ya he is ie 





contained the papers. 
CHAPTER XVIIL 
RECRIMINATION. 
Thou canst saye me— 


Thon ought’st—thou must! I tell his feet 
V’'ll fall a corse, ere mount his brid 
#0 choose betwixt my zeacae and my 

KNow.zs.— Hunchback. 






ine the dreadful nature of the events 
occurred ag that fel 8 t, Paul had 
> ag mortal defiance which been ex- 

t 


between h lf and Lec hat young 
vee Fae bly not know ve to find him, 
ype deécorous to save the trou- 


porbang, for him; and about seven im the morning 
eet Walton oe resented, himself atthe castle, be- 


phe 

te aes 8 id Paul to Mn igen terms of 
ah 

ment, The latter, on ee . with = 


went down soo fe pe the died as oung men 

i more mony Sastes alter had 

ved from his Gingottoay accede to 
everything that Soe 
terms w en 3 and it 
was . ” should 
take in a oe nae he place 
of rendezvous the sea-side, 


fisherman’ 8 Poe 
which was about half- way way Port Loujs , 


Auray Castle. As to the weapons, they were to bring’ 
their pistols and their swords; it would be decided on 
the spot which they were to use, it being eléarly under. 
stood that Lectoure, having been the party insulted, 
should have the right to eae his choice. 

As to the mar a. sad , although in the first instaiice 
petrified by the unexpected appearance of Paul, she 
soon recovered all her natural tirmness, and drawing 
her veil over her face, she withdrew from the chamber, 
and walked acrogs the outer room, which had remained 
in darkness. She did not, therefore, perceive Mar- 
guerite, who was knecling’ in one corner of it, mute 
from astonishment and terror. She after that crossed 
the park, entered the castle, and repaired to the room 
in which the scene of the contract had taken place. 
There, by the dying light of the wax tapers, with both 
her elbow s resting on the table, her head supported on 
her hands, her eyes rivetted on the paper to which Lec- 
toure had already affixed his name, and the marquis 
had signed the half of his, she passed the remainder of 
the night reflecting mpon a new determination. Thus 
she awaited the coming day, without ever thinking of 
taking the least repose, so powerfully did, her: soul of 
adamant support. the body im whieh it was enclosed. 
This resolution was to get Emanuel and Mugguerito 
away from the castle as speedily as ble, for it was 
from her children most especially that she desired to 
conceal that which was about to take plaeo between 
Paul and herself. 





Marguerite, who had been thus most unexpectedly 
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present at the death-bed of the marquis and of Achards) supplicate; but, also, you are best capable of under- 


through avhich she had 80 providentially discovered her 
mother’s secret, rushed into Paul’s arms immediately 
after her mother’s departure from tho cottage, ex- 
claiming-- 

“Oh! now you are really my brotlier!” 

Her tears choked further utterance, and it was some 
minutes before Panl could tranqutillise her agitated 
spirit, torn by so many and such conflicting emotions. 
Paul then, fearing that the marchioness might inquire 
for her daughter on her arrival at the castle, urged 
Marguerite to hasten thither; and seeing she was still 
trombling at the recollection of the many horrors she 
had witnessed, led her out of the cottage, of which he 
locked the door, and accompanied her to within a few 

aces of the castle. During this walk, Marguerite had 
in a certain degree recovered her composure. Paul 
stood gazing at her till he saw that she had safely 
entered the court-yard, and then returned to watch and 
pray beside the body of his father’s faithfal servant. 

At seven o’clock, the marchioness, hearing the noise 
occasioned by Lieutenant Walter’s arrival at the castle, 
reached a bell which was standing on the table, and 
rang it. A servant presented himself at the door in 
the grand livery he had worn the previous evoning— 
it was easy to perceive that he also had not been in bed, 

“Inform Mademoiselle d’Auray, that her mother is 
waiting for her in the drawing-room,” said the mar- 
chioness. 

The servant obeyed, and the marchioness resumed, 
gloomy and motionless, her previous attitude. In a 
few minutes afterward, she heard a slight noise behind 
her, and turned round. It was Marguerite. The 
young girl, with more respect, wing than she had 
ever before evinced, held out her hand toward her 
mother, that she might give hef her hand to kiss. But 
the marchioness remained motionless, as if she had not 
understood the intention of her daughter. -Marguerite 
let fall her hand, and silently awaited her mother’s 

leasure. She, also, wore the same dress as tho night 
»efore. Sleep had hovered over the whole world, but 
had forgotten the inhabitants of Auray Castle. 

**Come nearer,” said the marchioness. 

Marguerite advanced one step. 

“Why is it that you are thus palo and trembling ?” 
continued the marchioness. 

“ Madam ——” murmured Marguerite. 

* Speak,” said the marchioness. 

“The death of my father — so sudden—so unex- 
pected,” stamniered Marguerite; “indeed, I have suf; 
fered so much this night.” 

“ Yes, yes,” rejoined the marchioness, in a hollow 
tone, but fixing on her daughter looks which were not 
altogether void of affection ; “ yes, the young tree bends 
before the wind, and is stripped of its leaves. The old 
oak alone withstands every tempest. I, also, have 
suffered, Marguerite, and suffered much. I have passed 
a dreadfal night, and yet you see me calm and firm.” 

“ God has endowed you with a soul, my mother, firm 
and. austere; but you shonld not expect the same 
strength and firmness in the souls of others. You 
would destroy them.” 

*“ And therefore is it,’ replied the marchioness 
letting her hand fall upon the table, “that all I ask o 
you is obedience. The marquis is dead, Marguerite, 
and Emanyel is now the head of the family. You 
must immediately sct out for Rennes with Emanuel.” 

“TI!” exclaimed Marguerite, “I set out for Rennes! 
And for what purpose ?” 

“ Beeause the chapel of the castle is too narrow to 
contain at the same moment the wedding-party of the 
daughter, and the funeral procession of the father.” 

. mother!” replied Margnerite, with an inde- 
scribable accent of anguish, “it would seem to me to be 
more pious to place a longer interval between two cere- 
monies of 80 opposite a nature.” 

“True piety,’ rejoined the marchioness, “ should 
lead us to fulfil the last wishes of the dead. Oasst your 
eyes upon this contract, and see the first letters of your 
father’s name.” 

“Oh, madam!” cried Marguerite, “allow me to ask 
you whether my father, when he traced these letters, 
which death prevented him from finishing, was in pos- 
session of his faculties, and did he write them of his 
own free will ?” 

“ Of that I am ignorant, mademoiselle,” replied the 
marchioness, with that imperative and icy tone which, 
until this time, had subjected all that approached her. 
*T am ignorant of that; but this I know, that the in- 
fluence which made him thus act, he fully understood ; 
and I know also, that parents, as long as they exist, 
should, in the eyes of their children, have the autho- 
rity of God. Now, God has ordained me to effect 
things terrible in themselves, and I have obeyed. Do 
as Them done, madempoiselle—obey !” 


“Madam,” said Marguerite, who had remained 
standing, but who now seemed motionless, with some- 


what of that determined tone, which in her mottier 
was so terrible, and which she had inherited from her; 
“madam! it is only three days ago that, with tearful 
eyes, [ threw myself first at the feet of Emanuel, then 
at the feet of the man whom you would compel me to 
receive as my husband, and then at my father’s. 
Neither of them would or could listen to me, for grasp- 
ing ambition, or reckless madness, hardened their 
hearts and drowned my voice. At length, I am now 


standing me. Listen, then, attentively, to what I am 
about to say. Had I only to sacrifice my own happi- 
ness to your will, I would make that sacrifice—my love! 
I would sacrifice that also; but 1 must also sacritice my 
son. You area mother, and I also, madam.” 

‘“‘A mother!—a mother!” cried the marchioness; 
*€ yes! a mother, but by a dreadful fault ——” 

“ Bo that as it may, madam, sti!l I am a mother, and 
the feelings of a mother need not be sanctified, in order 
to be holy. Well, then, madam, tell me—tor you 
should better comprehend these things than I—tell 
-me, if those who have given us birth have received from 
Heaven a voice which speaks to our hearts, have not 
those to whom wé have given birth a voice as powerful, 
and when these two voices are opposed to each other, 
which ought we to obey ?” 

“You will never hear the voice of your child,” said 

e marehioness; ‘‘ for you will never again see him,” 

*T shall never again see my son!” exclaimed Mar- 
guerite; “‘and who, madam, can assert that posi- 
tively ?” 


* And should he some day discover it?” replied 
Marguerite, whose respect as a daughter wag giving 
way before her mother’s harshness; “if he pee 
then come to me, and demand an account of his birth— 
and this may happen, madam” —she took up the 
pen—‘and with such {in alternative awaiting me, tell 
me, ought I to sign this contract P” 

** Sign it!” said the marchioness. _ 

* But,” observed Marguerite, placing her trembling 
and convulsed fingers upon the contract, “should my 
husband some day discover the existence of this child— 
should he demand an explanation from my lover, of 
the wrong commit: against his name and honour— 
if, in a desperate duel, alone and without seconds—a 
duel in which it is a; that one must fall, he should 
kill that lover, and then, tormented by his conscience, 
pursued by a voice from the tomb, my husband should 
at length become deprived of reason——” 

* Be silent!” cried the marchioness, her features 
uivering with terror, but still doubting whether it was 
chance, or some unheard-of discovery which dictated 
the words her daughter had employed: “ be silent!” 
“You would have me, then,” continued Marguerite, 
who had now said too much to pause—“ you would 
have me, then, in order to preserve my name, and that 
of my other children, pure and unsullied, that I should 
immure myself with a man deprived of reason! You 
would have me bahish from my sight, and from his, 
every er being, and that I should render my heart 
iron, that 1 may no longer feel—that my eyes should 
never shed a tear! You would have me, then, clothe 
myself in mourning as a widow, before my husbend’s 
death ? You would have my hair turn white twenty 
years before the accustomed time ?” : 

“ Be silent! say not another word!’’ cried the mar- 
chioness, in a tone which proved that menaces were 
giving way to féar; “ be silent!” 
** You would have me, then,” continued Marguerite, 
carried away by the bitterness of her grief; “ you 
would have me, then, in order that the dreadful secret 
might die with those who have the keeping of it, that 
I should banish from their death-beds, both priest and 
hysician ; you would, in fine, that I should wander 
tom ono death-bed to another, that I might close, not 
the eyes, but the mouths of the dying.” 4 
Bo silent! in the name of Heaven, be silent!’’ again 
cried the marchioness, very es her hands. 

“ Well, then,”’ continued Marguerite, “ tell me again, 
my mother, to sign this paper, and all this will Saapeey 
and the malediction of the Lord will be accomplished 
and the faults of the fathers shall be visited upon the 
children, even to the third and fourth generations.” A 
“Ah! my God! my God!” exclaimed the marchio- 
ness, bursting into tears, “‘am I not sufficiently hum- 
bled—am I not sufficiently punished P ”’ : 
“Pardon! pardon, madam!” cried Marguerite, re- 
called to filial feeling by the first tears she had ever 
seen her mother shed; “ I implore you to forgive me,” 
* Yes, on! ask for forgiveness, unnatural daug/h- 
ter,” said the marchioness, advancing toward Mar- 

erite, “ you who have wrenched the scourge from the 
ke of eternal vengearice, and FC gece applied 
the lash even on your mother’s forehead.” 

"Mercy! mercy!” reiterated Marguerite; “ pardon 
me, my mother. I knew not what I said. You had 
deprived me of reason—I was mad |” iy! 
*Oh, t Heaven!” said the marchioness, raisin 
both her hands above her daughter's head, “ thou has 
heard the words which have issued from my daughter's 
lips. It would be too much to bope that thy merey will 
forget them; but at the moment when thou shalt punish 
her, remember that I have not cursed her !” 

She then moved toward the door; her daughter 
endeavoured to retain her, but the marchioness turned 
toward her with an expression of countenance 80 fear- 
ful, that, without needing to lay a command upon her, 
Marguerite dropped the skirt of her mothers dress, 
and remained with arms outstretched towards her, 
mute and palpitating, until the marchioness had disap- 
red, And when she no longer saw her, she threw 


“ He will himself be ignorant as to whose son he is.” | 


+} to the further end the beach 


d | th roach the tombs of their 
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FINDING A RELIC. 
A netic strange, from my bachelor hoards, 
You show me with crunsoning face; 
A little thintble of silver fine— 
Art thou not wondering, bride of mine, 
Whose finger it uséd to grace? 


Huth it a history? Yes, ah! yes, 

or she who that relio were, 

Every pulse of my soul could stir 

With a look or & tonch, while i to her 
Was & cousin—a boy—no more. 


She wedded, And I, a frequent guest, 
Flung on a couch with my books 

With jealous pangs I could seareety hide, 

Have watched his gestures of love and pride, 
And the answermg joy in Aer looks, 


And better I liked to see her ait 

Alone in her easy chair, 
Her mien more pensive, her cheek more pale, 
Busied with work, that was telling a tale 

Of a new-known pleasure and care, 


Or, work forgotten—her dark eyes closed 
Her fancy with sweet dreams rife, 

Of a tiny form by her arm caressed, 

A baby face to her hosom pressed— 
The mother, as well as the wife, 


*T was thus I saw theom—mother and babo— 
But shrouded with flow’rets fir; 

Unconscious both, as they ¢alinly slept, 

Of the bitter tears that he and I wept— 

Of the long, long vigils we sadly kept— 
Kept in our love and despair ! 


From the work her fingers would touch no more 
I took that relic alone: 

But your eheek is wet, and your lip is pale: 

I should not have told this sorrowful tale— 
Go, hide the relic, my own! 


London Sovicty, L. 0, 





HUNTING A TURTLE. 


A PARTY went on shore one night for the purpose of 
oatching turtle, a description of which may not be unin- 
teresting. We left the ship at sunset, and reached the 
shore about dark, then hauled the boat from the beach. 
Having reached the place where we thought it likely 
the tartle would land, wo lay down, keeping @ sharp 
look-out, and making as little noise as possible, The 
moon had risen some time, and was shedding her eil- 
very rays on those desolate regions; the opposite const 
in the distance, which is very mountainous, and the ship 
riding at anchor, had together a berntiful effect. ‘Tho 
sea was perfectly calm, and everything appeared to be 
sleeping in the stillness of the night, not a whisper 
being heard among the party, the surf dashing against 
the rocks alone breaking the silence of the seene. We 
were thus all in oxpectation of the appearance of a 
turtle, and six bells had just gone én board—that is, it 
was eleven o'clock, P.M.--when we saw the first, to our 
reat delight, coming on shore just opposite us, It 
ooked like a black rook, moving slowly and steadily out 
of the water. 

Woe did not interrupt its progress until it had got 
some distance upon the beach, when ® rush was mado 
toward it, and it was immediately turned over on its 
back, without giving it timo oither to defend itself, or 
blind its assailants by throwing sand with its flippers or 
fins, which they do with such foree, that it is almost 
dangerous to come near them. It took six men thus to 
turn the largest we caught; and the following incident. 
will farther how the immonse strengtl: of these animals. 
One of our men, the gunner, wandered away by himself 
, where he thought to 
haye all the sport to himself, not doubting for a moment 
that he would be able to turn any tortle which he found ; 
but on the contrary, to his surprise, not being absent 
long before espying « large one making towards the 
beach, he allowed it to come up some way, and then ran 
over to it, and attempted to turn it. All his endeavours 
were, however, fruitless ; and by some means he got his 
hand between the shell and the neck, which the animal, 
by drawing in its head, jammed, and held it thore so 
tight, that he could not withdraw it. 

The turtle then began to craw! towards the sea, drag- 
ging the man with it; and he was in imminent danger 
of being carried off, when he began to call for dsvist- 
ance. r party were somewhat alarined at tho cries 
thinking that somo serious accident had happened, an 
immediately ran towards the place from which the sound 
proceeded, where we arrived just in time to save the 

or fellow from a watery grave. ‘The turtle was close 
0 the edge of the sea, and was carrying him off as if he 
were nothing; nor was it without some difticulty that 
we released him from his perilous situation, dragging 
the turtle above high-water mark, and turning it over. 
The man got off with only a few bruises, but was much 
frightened ; and we all had a good laugh at him for his 
adventure, 








Eastern Toxen ov Respect.—aA rider in thé East 
is ex to dismount when he meets a person of 
elevated rank. Under the influence of this ancient 
eustom, the Egyptians dismount from their asses when 
: ried sain‘s; and 
ristians and Jews are obliged to submit to the 





erself upon the ground with so piercing a shriek, that 
it might have been deemed that the heart which ha 
so much had at | broken. 





at your feet, my mother—you are the last whom I can 


our newt.) 


game ceremony. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 
4 ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


CHAPTER LXIV, 
TWO PATIENTS. 


Ir the drugs so carefully prepared by Old Gratchett 
were intended to result in the recovery of the patient— 
the mysterious boarder at the Oriental Club—they cer- 
tainly failed of their effects. 

Timo after time the messenger presented himself with 
the prescription ; and still the answer to Old Gratchett’s 
inquiry was that the patient was not better, but deci- 
dediy worse. 

At length the old man ventured to remind the man of 
what he had said at the outset of the case. 

‘I don’t like working in the dark,” he said. “I can’t 
tell who pau these prescriptions, or what purpose 
they might have been designed to serve.” 

“What purpose!” demanded the man, with astonish- 
ment; “why, what do they give people physic for ?” 

“* For several objects,” replied ratchett, significantly. 

* You don’t mean to say that——” 

“I mean that it’s kill or cure with our profession,” 
replied the other, “and it’s as often one as the other. 


Sat that’s joking,” added Gratchett, not liking the 
serious faco with which this was received ; “ the fact is 
if I'm to curo the man, I must seo him—and you'd 


better toll him so.” 

That night, Old Gratchett received a summons to 
attend his patient at the Oriental Club. 

On arriving there, he found the friendly porter at the 
door, and was at onco admitted and conducted up into 
tho patient’s room. That, as wo are aware, was on the 
fifth floor, and the exertion of mounting to it almost 
overcame the old man; but he weuld not admit, even 
to himself, that he was wearicd. 

The eumiety to gain admission to the room, made him 
forget even physical exhaustion. 

t was a large, gloomy bedroom—that of the sick 
man. A huge, hearse-like bed stood in its centre, sur- 
rounded by heavy, claret-tinted curtains. The windows 
were also hang with drapery of a like colour, which 
looked almost black, except at one spot, on which the 
rays of a lamp fell, and which glowed like blood. 

A thick Turkey carpet covered the floor, and on this 
the footsteps of the intruder fell without a sound. 

And this was anything but agreeable to Old Gratchott, 
secing that the porter, having admitted him, had closed 
the door behind him and retired without a sound, leaving 
him to make his presence known to the occupant of the 
bed as best he could. 

Ilis first impulse was to indicate his presence with a 
loud “ hem !”” but though he indulged in several sounds 
of that nature, and they had the startling effect of pistol- 
shets in that quiet chamber, they died away without 
producing any response. 

So there was nothing for it but to march straight up 
to the bed itself, and announce his presence apparition- 
wiso. 

With a pale face, but a firm step, the old man took 
this course. He approached the bed on the side on 
which the lamp was placed—effectually eclipsing it by 
his thin body—drew back one curtain, and peeped in. 

But he had not been prepared for the result. 

He had expected to find a patient emaciated, inert, 
and perhaps sleeping. But in place of that, he encoun- 
tered the gaze of a man of bronzed, stern features; who 
—sitting erect, supported by half-a-dozen pillows—fixed 
on him eyes of almost ferocious sternness. 

That man was—Colonel Heartlaw! 

Yes: the lost, the lamented Colonel was alive. By a 
series of almost miraculous circumstances, he had — 1 
the hand of Death—had returned to England—and it 
was he who now confronted his intended murderer ! 

“Well,” cried the Colonel, at whose presence Old 
Gratchett started, and almost dropped, “ what is it ?” 

“* My—my name is Gratchett,” said the old man, who 
could not control a tremor of the lips as he spok. ; 
“ Gratchett—the surgeon.” 

“ Well?” 

“ You sent for me, I believe: you wished to see me.” 

 T sent for you?’ demanded the patient, fiercely, “ I 
sent for you? Not at all—not a word of truth in the 
statement. It was you, sir, who wished to see me. 
You have your wish—you see me. Now ?” 

All the circumstances of this interview were so unex- 
pected, that Old Gratchett was struck dumb: he had 
not a word to answer, but stood gazing at tho sallow, 
fierce-eyed man before him in an agony of fear. 

“I understood,” he said, hesitatingly, “that the 
medicine had not agreed with you.” . 

“You were right; it has not,” answered the patient. 

“That it had not had the intended effect, and that 
you were worse—much worse——” : 

“Stop!” cried the other, “you are confusing cause 
and effect. If it had produced its intended effect, 1 
should have been worse—much worse; but it has not 
peotens ts intended effect, and therefore—I’m about 

© same.’ 


“One part of it, at least, has acted,” thought the sur- 
on; “his brain’s going.” ‘Then he added, aloud, “I 
font quite understand you; but allow me to say, I 
wished to see you, because it is always unsafe to pre- 


scribe for a patient about whose temperament one is 
ignorant; and I’m pleased to find that no more harm 
has been done in the dark, and that you are looking 
better than I could have supposed.” 

e said this with t rapidity. As he did so, he 
felt that the eyes of the other looked him through and 
through, and read him like a book. The instant he had 
finished, the patient threw from his limbs the rich In- 
dian coverlet which rested lightly on them, and spring- 
ing out of bed, dressed, though in loose, light attire, 
he seized the astonished surgeon by the throat. 

“Ah! would you murder me?” shrieked the old 


man. 
“No,” replied his patient; “the murder is your de- 
partment; the conviction is mine! Look there! Look 
at that row of bottles—euch carefully preserved—each 
labelled with the day and hour of its delivery—each 
ag eo by the message sent with it by you, and 
with the replies returned through the agency of - 
faithful servant. Had I been fool enough—idiot eno’ 
-—to have swallowed but one quarter of these death- 
draughts, I should have become, ere this, a subject for 
dissection, and you would have swung—swung at the 


door of Newga' oe!” 
“No, no!” cried Gratchett; “this is delusion 
mania! Every bottle sent to you has been returned 


a. 

“For every one sent, one empty one has. been re- 
turned,” was the answer. “ That was your wish, and 
it has been ted ; but the originals—the precious ori- 
ginals—aroe here, preserved as evidence against you!” 

*T am innocent!” cried the old man. “I only made 
up for you the prescriptions sent me, varied according 
to my Jn gment—nothing more.” 

“True,” replied the other, releasing him, “it re- 
quired nothing more; that alone constitutes the dis- 
tinction between medicine and murder! Sit down,” he 
added, thrusting Gratchett roughly into « chair, “and 
hear me. From first to last you have played a cunning 
trick; but you are foiled, since, from to last, you 
have been watched, your cards seen, your moves 
checked, and your e has been defeated !” 
<_ I swear that I am innocent!” said Gratchett, 
“and I protest against this construction being put upon 
my actions.” 

*You will do better to make a clean breast of it,” 
replied the other, ee “Remember, though our 
vigilance has prevented the consummation of the crime 
of murder, gy are still er as one leagued in a 
conspiracy to commit it. have but to place my hand 
upon this bell ””—he pointed to a silken bell-pull as he 
spoke—“ and in ten minutes you are in the cells of a 
police-station on that charge; I have but to utter two 
words, and a free passage to a penal setttlement is se- 
cured for you!” 

The wasted face of the old man changed to a leaden 
hue as he listened to these words. 

“*What—what would you have me do?” he asked, in 
his trepidation. 

“T will tell you,” was the reply. “The crime you 
have undertaken to commit is not of your own planning. 
or altogether for your own advantage; you have acted 
on the wey pee of others, and to serve their purposes. 
Now, what I require of you is a full disclosure of the 
names of your accomplices, and of the consideration 
offered you for the perpetration of this act. I require 
that to be in writing, and that it should bear your sig- 
nature.” 

“You ask me to - my own death-warrant!” said 
the old man. “If I should comply, what security have 
I sy you will not use this document for my convic- 
tion ?” 

“ You have no such security.” 
“Yet you ask me to put my signature to such a 
paper P—vyou expect me to do that ?’ 

“T do.’ 

The tone in which this was uttered convinced 
Gratchett that there was no hope of escape for him ; 
but he still wriggled beneath the stern eyes which 
seemed to pin him to the spot—still hesitated to take 
@ course so dangerous and so unpalatable. 

“ You will give a promise, Colonel, to hold me harm- 
less? I can trust your word,” he said. 

“No,” replied the other; “I refuse to promise any- 
thing! Stay; one promise I will make you.” 

Gratchett's eyes brightened. 

“It now wants nine minutes to twelve. Unless that 
confession is written and signed before the clock 
strikes, you will wake to-morrow morning ina cell of 
the nearest police-station!” : 

As he spoke, the wins opened a portfolio on the 
table before him, and taking thence several sheets of 
paper, he threw them across to Gratchett, at the same 
time pointing significantly to a new pen lying beside the 
inkstand. 

“Yon are hard upon me, Colonel ;” cried the old 
man; “very hard; but——’ 


“ But you will sign the confession,” replied the 
patient; and falling back in his easy chair, he calm] 
selected a cigar from a little sandal-wood cabinet fille 


with choice specimens, lit it, and commenced smoking, 
fixing his eyes as he did so upon the mantelpiece. 

Eight minutes elapsed. 

During that time profound silence reigned in the 
chamber, broken only by the steady scratching of the 

m, as it travelled over the rough paper. The eye of 





he patient never wandered from the clock; and once 





stern, rigid face of him who watched. _ 

That look was the interpretation of this thought— 

“If I refuse, and escape—would he pursue? If he 
did—has he evidence enough to convict me?” 

It may be presumed t the expression of the 
patient’s face was conclusive on both points. Certainly 
the man went on with his writing. . 

At the commencement of the eighth minute, Gratchett 
threw down his pen. 

“There!” he exclaimed; “ there are the facts!” 

= Signed 


* Quite right. The signature must be witnessed.” 

“ Witnessed!”’ exclaimed Gratchett, with terror. 

But the patient had already rung the bell, and in a 
second the door was opened, and two persons entered. 
They were Duggan, Colonel Heartlaw’s Scotch servant, 
and Nutters, the landlord of the Kettledrum. 

“You will oblige me,” said the Colonel, addressing 
them as they suprenmhen, “by witnening the signature 
of this paper. it is not n that I should read it 
toyou,” he added, taking up the written sheet and 
ate. his eye over it; “it confirms what we already 
w. It sets forth that this wretched old mau here, 
was induced by Sir Jasper Wylde to tamper with the 
prescriptions of my physician, entrusted to him—it 
would have been more to the purpose, Mr. Gratchett, 
had you said in so many words ‘ to commit a murder’— 
in order that Sir Jasper’s felonious dealings with my 
property might remain undetected, and his cruel treat- 
ment of my adopted child fail to meet with its just 
punishment. It also sets forth the consideration for 
which this was to be done; but it fails to state two 
things—first, that the murder so planned was attempted; 
and, secondly, that the son of this would-be murderer 
was implicated in the conspiracy. Of that, however, 
we have other proofs. Sign,” he continued, turning to 
Gratchett ; “the time is up.” : 

The old man seized the pen, and affixed his signature. 

The witnesses also added theirs. 

As they did so, the clock struck twelve. 

“Now,” cried Heartlaw, taking up the paper, and 
motioning Gratchett to the door, “ leave this house. If 
you are wise, you will leave this country also, and that 
——e Thank Heaven that your soul is free from 
blood, and your body spared from the hulks. But, 
beware! you are a marked man; the evidence of your 
misdeeds will be forthcoming at any and every moment; 
ee shadow of your sin will hang upon you like a blight. 

egone!”’ 

he wretched man raised his clasped hands, as if 
about to implore forgiveness, but the Colonel turned 
his back on Lim abruptly, and the interview was over. 


On the following night, there was a great commotion 
in Moidore Villa, the residence of Sir Jasper Wylde. 
Lights gleamed in all its windows, and dark shadows 
hurried to and fro. 

Two vehicles stood at the door. One was a hired cab, 
the other the brougham of a celebrated physician. 

The brougham had stood there for two hours. 

During all that time its owner had been in attendance 
by -~ bedside of his patient, Sir Jasper Wylde him- 
8 


That individual had experienced a sudden attack, 
which threatened his life, and that under circum- 
stances regarded by the household as full of m stery. 
True, Sir Jasper was of a plethoric habit of body; his 
face was crimson at the best of times; while, under 
excitement or the effects of wine, it assumed a blue or 
purple tint ; and he thus seemed marked out for attacks 
of an apoplectic nature. ‘The special mystery of the 
case lay in certain circumstances, simple in themselves, 
but significant in connection with the result. 

These may be briefly stated. 

Toward dusk a cab—that still before the door—had 
dashed up to the villa, and an odd, shabby, ungainly 
man—one evidently little used to riding in cabs— 
shambled out, and rang violently at the bell inscribed 
* Visitors.” When answered, he inquired engerly if 
Sir Jasper Wylde was within; refused to give any name, 
but insisted on Sir Jasper being informed that a gen- 
tleman wished to speak with him upon immediate and 
important business. After some hesitation, this message 
was taken to the master of the house, who at first 
demurred to seeing the visitor; but, on hearing a 
description of him, gave instructions that he should bo 
shown into the library. 

This was done. 

And the servant in attendance, on closing the door, 
distinctly heard these words— 

ug Good heavens, Gratchett! what has happened? 
Why, you look scared ?” 

pon that the key was turned in the lock of the 
lib: door, and the servant heard no more. But 
scarcely had he reached the servants’-hall, and com- 
municated this intelligence to the little group assembled 
there, before the bell of which he was the slave rang 
with a violence which startled them from their cogita- 


tions. 

“What does that mean?” they asked each other 
anxiously, gazing at one another with blanched faces. 

“ Surely that mysterious man hasn’t done master no 
harm!” cried the parlour-maid, whose imagination re- 
velled in romance. 





only the man who wrote looked up stealthily at the 
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The rest did not reply, but awaited in suspense the 
result of the footman’s ascent to the library. 

On arriving there, the man found the stranger—who is 
Anown to us as young Gratchett—standing at the door, 
looking gut with a face of terror. . 

“ For Heaven's sake, come in!” he exclaimed; “ your 
master has had a fit.” 

A hasty glance showed that this was the case. Sir 
Jasper lay outstretched on the hearth-rug, black in the 
face. Thecommunication of the fact to Lady Wylde, the 
sending for a surgeon, then for the physician, followed 
as a matter of course; and several boom had now 
—< but the patient was no better. 

e lay on the senseless. 

Lady Wylde sat in the gloom of the heavy curtains, 
utterly stricken down with remorseful sorrow. 

The physician waited the return of the surgeon, who 
had gone to attend another case, in respectful silence. 

Young Gratchett hovered near the door, utterly re- 
gardless of the fearful reckoning which the cabman was 
piling up against him in the street below. 

The utter quiet of the room was, beyond measure, 
oppressive. ‘Those who shared it could hear the 

ing of one another; and the watch which the 
physician held in one hand, to time the feeble pulse of 
the patient resting in the other, ticked with the sound 
of an alarum. 

Suddenly a change came over the face of the patient 

indescribable change which indicates dissolution. 

The physician started. 

“Gone!” he murmured to himself, rather than to 
those around him. 

“Dead!” cried Lady Wylde, starting up in a pa- 

sm of grief. ‘No, no, not dead ?” 

“* Yes, your aan erg I regret to say ——” 

“Aah? interrupted the lady, as her eyes encountered 
those of Gratchett, who had been irresistibly drawn 
toward the bed; “‘ you—you have killed him !”” 

And, in a sense, no doubt her Let pom was right. 
The news which young Gratchett had conveyed of the 
utter frustration of their plot against Colonel Heart- 
law, had proved too much for Sir Jasper. The idea of 
exposure and punishment, which his mind instantly 
me) m2 up, had overcome him. And thus, in the 

ride of life, in the full tide of wealth—while all around 

m + in the golden light of successful specilation, 
and the future hung in a hazy mist of fame and splen- 
dour—he had been struck down by the very instrument 
through which he had sought to rise. 

The crime which was to have made him an aristocrat, 
a millionaire, had destroyed him. 


(To be concluded in owr neat.) 








Atways laugh when you can—it is a cheap medicine. 
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DORAN’S MORNING VISITOR, 


THE GAME OF LIFE; 
SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


Author of “ Zingra,’’ “ Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's 
Secret,” “ The Compulsory Marriage,” §¢., Fe. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE PRICE OF AN AUNT. 


1st Clown.—Is she to be buried in Christian burial P 
2nd Clown,.—I tell thee she is. 
And I was ta’en for him, and ho for me, 
And thereupon these errors are arose. 
SHAKESPEARE, 
LEVER’s was not, by any means, a position to be envied 
—crouched down in the gutter, and clinging, with one 
hand, to the Lt mp a window-frame of that mise- 
rable et, with its dead and living occupants. 

At length a connected sentence reached his ear; be- 
fore, he had only caught up disjointed words, ill-strung 
and incomprehensible. 

It was the haggard, half-dressed man who spoke :— 

“Well, she is, as you say, terrible thin; but then——” 

‘Well, what then?” 

“ Why, there’s science in bones. It isn’t the weight 
of flesh that signifies much in a case like this, ’tis the 
bones and muscle that reckon; there lies the value for 

ou. 

*?Pon my life,” answered the elder man of the two 

others, turning round in his chair, and confronting the 
speaker, with a look of wonder, but certainly not admi- 
ration, on his countenance, “ you reason the caso well. 
You must be an old hand at these jobs ?” 
“No, IL ain’t; this is tho first one. But yousee, when 
aman is terrible poor, and has been working hard to 
keep a sick woman, paying you doctors, too, after a 
while he begins to see it fair that he should be repaid 
in some way or another.” 
“Then you consent 
“ Why,’ continued the haggard man, but still in a 
hesitating tone, “I don’t see it much matters—it ain’t 
like a mother. She was only my aunt, and dreadful 
fractious to deal with. But what will you do with her 
when you've cut her up?” 

” t else should we do with her but bury her?” 
asked both the others, in a breath. 

“Well, I’ve heard that you make castor-oil out of 
human bodies,” suggested the speaker, in a confidential 
whisper; “and I must - | I shouldn’t like my aunt to 
be melted into bottles and corked down!” 

“My good fellow,” laughed the elder man, “it is a 
vulgar error ; castor-oil comes from a tree. But come, 





Mirthfulness is a philosophy not well understood. 






Her case was peculiar; and, for the love of science, wo 
should like to have her.” 

“For the love of science, then, as you say,” replied 
the affectionate nephew, “1 won't stand in your way 
with my feelin ; but you must knock off your little 
bill, doctor, ead give me ten pounds.” 

“How are we to get her away?” asked the one 
called “ doctor,” appealing to the younger man, and, by 
that speech, implying that the bargain was clenched. 

“The coffin’s made,” said the nephew—“‘a parivh 
one, and so things won't be so closely looked after. 
They're coming to put her ih to-night, and I'll have 
her screwed down at once. Now, how is the rest to be 
managed ?” 

As he spoke he sat down on the edge of the bed, and 
an earnest consultation took place between all the par- 
ties. We may imagine how eagerly Lever, in his un- 
comfortable position, listened. The final arrangement 
was, that after the body had been screwed down by the 
parish authorities that evening, preparatory to ite in- 
terment the following morning, the ‘nephew should 
unscrew the coffin, remove the corpse, and place in its 
stead some of the bricks composing the hearth, well 
and carefully wrapped up, to prevent them from shifting 
about. After midnight there was no traffic in that 
wretched street, with the exception, now and then, of 
some late er-by, who could easily be avoided. It 
would not be possible to carry the corpse down-stairs ; 
there were other lodgers in the house, of that class who 
would demand a share in the venture ; so it was settled 
that two long, strong ropes were to be procured, and 
the body let carefully down from the window by the 
nephew and the doctor, while two others, spallantn 
should wait below, with a conveyance, to carry it away. 
The body was an object to the faculty, as a complica- 
tion of diseases had baffled their skill completely. 

“ Let us have no unnecessary delay,”’ said the doctor, 
rising to go when all was concluded. “ Get the ropes, 
and don’t forget tools to unscrew the lid of the coffin, 
and a large sack.” 

“The tools are in that basket,” answered the nephew, 
pointing to one—a carpenter's, apparently—in the cor- 
ner of the garret. 

“T’ll go down with you, doctor,” continued the man, 
as the visitors prepared to depart; “and if you'll give 
me the mone yl buy the sack and cord at once, Of 
course they don’t come out of the ten pounds ?”’ 

ry doctor replied by putting a sum in his very dirty 


and. 

“ Will that do?” he asked; adding, “I pay tho ten 
pounds when we take the body to-night.” 

** My poor aunt!” responded the seller of her body, 
with a smile. He had grown quite jocular since tho 
affair was concluded. 

Ten pounds, to some, wipe away many tears. 

‘My poor aunt! She always had a horror of the 


ia 





take our offer, or leave it; we haven’t time to parley. 


worms eating her, though, goodngss knows, thore isu't 
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much on her t6 eat. Still, I’m glad, after all, they'll be 
disappointed.” 

He had quite made up his mind that she should not 
was a gloomy satisfaction, afver all, 
as he felt the absolute necessity of sclling her, that her 
greatest terror would be spare | to her manes! 

Lever had heard every word of this strange and un- 
h ly bargaining ; and now, if possible, to add to his 
horror, they all went out and locked the door. He had 
calculated upon a different conclusion to the consulta- 
tion ; however, there still was hope. 

With some difficulty he crept in at the window. 
There was only waste ground opposite, and the hewse 
had no connection, by the leads, with the next ome. 
Lever’s hope had been to force the lock of the doo, 
and walk down-stairs into the street, but that could 
be accomplished. No ordinary lock held it, but as 
and padlock outside, Almost in despair, he sat d 
and, gazing upon the face of the dead, thought of 
tungled web woven around him. Tow should he e 
cate himself? He began exploring the room, 
were two chances of escape: either to get imto the 
collin when it came, or go down the ropes in the in 
place of the corpse. To both of these great di 1e8 
itood in his way. However, he would provide for fate 


} 
Mein any prave. It 


us far as possible; so he began by searchi: basket 
of tools, and secreted one or two which mi usefal 
in his pockets. If he had essed a p even, he 
felt he might have bribed the man for his own livi 


body who had so unceremoniously sold his aunt's d 
But he had not a shilling in the world. 
searched the eupboards: part of a loaf there. 
turned from it, but a wiser reflection him 
reject even dry bread. He knew not what time he 
nught have to wait for liberty, so he broke it in two, 
= put it in his ae oo iis iain 
t is not to be supposed that the persons 
clutches he had ane, escaped made up their minds to 


allow him to retire unsought from their quare 
The mode of his flight had been observed, bat 
they durst not seize upon, claim, or take any to- 
wards his recapture. Hovesthalons, they had too mudh 
at stake to let him go so easily. He knew their secrete 
Lo a great extent, and was in nowise bound to them 60 as 
to secure secrecy. If possible, he must be recaptured, 
They had pursued him sufficiently closely to know whero 
und how he had taken refuge from them. Quickly as 
possible some of the society were placed on watch in 
that dirty, little-frequented street; they were quite 
nvineed he could not have had time to escape by the 
loor of the house, as others had watched him upon the 
leads, without daring to approach. By a preconcerted 
sivnal, each party of reconnoitrers became aware of 
Luver's movements, and knowing nothing of the ig te 
teries of that garret, they were lost in wonder at his 
protracted stay, and impatient at the necessity of watch- 
ing the house and garret-window. It will naturally be 
presumed that Hallet and old Hannah had been re- 
cased. The watchers in the street saw the two doctors 
and the nephew come forth. Hours passed, and per- 
sons went in and out of the house, but not one in any 
way resembling Lever. Where could he be? Hiding, 
most probably, until night. Perseverance must be re- 
warded at last, so they continued, by relays, watching. 
Dusk came, and a coffin entered the house. That was 
an ordinary occurrence, and excited no surprise, so we 
will leave them on the wateh, and follow that mere bag 
of rough deal boards upstairs. 

Poor Lever had hidden under the bed, “ at the mercy 
of Heaven!” «as ho said. The nepuew had been very 
busy all the afternoon displacicg the bricks composing 
the hearth. 

“How hard people work for ten pounds,” thought 
Lever, as he lay back close to the wall in his uncomfort- 
able position. 

A thousand thoughts rushed through his mind, 

“Should he bolt out, knock down everyone before 
him, and fly?” 

Nervous and anxious, he was on the point of suc- 
cumbing to the temptation while the men were placing 
the body in the coffin, only a presentiment told him 
that there were persons outside who had not lost sight 
of him, At last the aunt was screwed down, and he 
heard, as by a mercifal dispensation of Fate, that a 
mistake had been made, a confusion among parish 
coftins, and a six-foot man’s had been brought for the 
aunt of that afflicted nephew, who, wounded by the 
small consideration shown to his dear relative’s remains, 
“blew ap” the men for the mistake, i 

“Don’t put yerself out o’ the way for so little, my 
good feller,” said ono of them, “but bless yer stars as 
how yer aunt will have room to streteh her toes; it’s 
some on'em as gets ’em too short, an’ then wo drops 
‘em in, and the toes and the ’ead bends up to circum- 
stances,” 

lhey langhed horribly at this frightful ract, which 
made poor Lever’s blood curdle in his yeins. 

Wien they were gone, the nephew piled up the old 
chest of deaWers to keep folks from coming in at the 
door; and then grumbling aloud at the stupidity of the 
bringing so long a coffin, which would require 


one. 


men tor 


more bricks and time to fill, he commenced drawing out 
the screws, and wondering what had become of the 
sul serew-driver, which was safe in Lever’s pocket. 


Ouce more the poor, thin aunt was laid upon her bed, 
and Lever heard the process of drawing the sack over 


ior, 


stri- | purelase of those articles. 


“There!” ejaculated the nephew, with a satisfactory 
grunt, “that’s done and tied up!” 

Before Lever’s eyes rose the wild, beautiful scenery 
of the Cumberland lakes—there, under that desecrated 
death-bed in a London garret; and all this desecration 
was for the sake of science! 

The next process was more easily performed, namely, 
packing the bricks. 

“Won’t take many for that poor, thin thing’s weight,” 
soliloquised the man ; “and if they should wobble about 
a bit, why, they'll think its along of, the big coffin, that 
slie can’t lie quiet and tight.” 

No pen could tell the relief it was to Lever when all 
Was completed; and snuffing out his candle, the man 
Who told himself everything so freely, expressed his 

of going to get something to eat “‘ out of the 

and sack,” as he expressed it, which meant, Lever 
tured rightly, not a hard, dry meal, as his words 

i d, but out of the doctor’s cash, given for the 

No sooner did Lever hear the padlocking of the door 
completed, and the man’s heavy descent of the 
t he crept from his hiding-place, and on the 

“piece for the blown-out candle ma’ 
t 


> 
6 other’é Boliloquy had told him were in 
9s for re- it, in the candlestiek. 
thay seem strange to some, yet @ of the 
h of animal nature within us, t h 

ever should feel hungry—yet he 

pon the one ricketty chair, he xased 
the body, and while he devo 







and his 
s had been 
bread was eaten, he rose up to work. 
Expedition was of the frst ‘ ies Bey not 
hen the man might return. as if he had 
CS ae * SQ ee Screws and 





i quickly piled beneath the bed, 
and the aid of a eles two good siged holes wete 

in the head of . Six smaller ones were 
made in the lid, elose to those for the screws, so that 
none bat a deliberate searcher would detect them ; 
through these he passed some strong twine, which he 
found in the carpenter’s basket. 

The next process was to saw away a small portion of 
the sides of the coffin, inside, so that the screws should 
pass in, but not hold. 

When his work was completed, Lever felt satisfied 
that the knot of the twine would be confounded suffi- 
ciently with the head of the screws, to pass muster. 

“ Besides,” thought he, “the nephew, in his own 
private fears, will hurry the bearers down with it.” 

It made a cold shudder creep through his limbs, 
when he got into that long, rough coffin, and, lying 
down, essayed the effect of his labours. 

A few small tacks nailed inside enabled him to tie 
down the lid, through which, so loosely closed, and the 
_— at the head, he found a sufficiency of air to breathe 

reely. 

- Great Heavens!” he thought, as he turned on his 
side with difficulty in this sad abode, “to think that I 
should have fallen into so much trouble through a 
supposititious woman’s letter, which lured me to de- 
struction !” 

One thing consoled him: this was, that even should he 
be discovered, it would be by the bearers, who could 
but hand him over to the police. : 

What he most dreaded was, falling again into tho 
hands of Hallet and his crew. 

Not feeling at all disposed to remain.in his melan- 
choly hiding-place longer than was necessary, he crept 
out, and temporarily fastening down the lid once more, 
drew himself under the bed. 

Perhaps, in a man of adventures’ whole life of watch- 
fulness, there might never be found an hour of suspense 
and keen perception of every sound pose in the 
street, like the one Lever spent beneath the bed, count- 
ing every moment, literally, sixty seconds to a minute, 
| so on, until an hour, he thought, must have elapsed. 

Gradually, everything within that house and in tho 
street became almost completely silent. 

Lever felt nervous ; he had much at stake, much to 
fear. The coffin had been placed on the bed; there 
were no trestles afforded for that poor funeral. The 
inactivity of the last hour had p all the horror of 
his position before his eyes—the coffin in which he was 
to carried away, and the dead woman lying in the 
sack on the ground. He shuddered when he thought 
of it. 

At length, just when his patience was giving way 
before his nervous excitement, and he almost 
resolved upon once more escaping, and daring all, b 
the window, a step sounded on the stair—it ascende 
to the room—paused—the padlock was unlocked, and 
the nephew, to whom we must give the name of Joé 
Banks, entered, but not alone. ne lighter tread of a 
gentleman’s boots was lost upon the ear beside the 
other’s heavier ones. 

“ Now we must be quick,” whi d the doctor— 
"twas he; “ for the light cart beneath the window may 
attract attention.” oy tiga 

Lever heard the match struck, for re-lighting the 
candle, and placed himself so as to w the pro- 





The ropes were quickly adjusted, tho sack hoisted om 


* 


the window-sill, with its senseless occupant. The doctor 
looked down below and whistled ; the momentary glare 
of a dark lantern ‘turned on told him all was safe below 
so gently and cautiously they slackened the cords, and 
the sack commenced its swift but sure descent. A loud 
cry suddenly rose from below, followed by blows and 
imprecations. The doctor and Joe Banks started in 
terror, which was in no measure diminished when they 
felt the ropes they had essayed to draw back again with 
their burden dangle in their grasp, loosely and detached, 
At that moment, amidst the smothered cries below; 
they heard the tax-cart driven off at a rapid pace! 

While they stood gazing in speechless wonder at one 
another, a quick step mounted the stair, a hand ag 
hurriedly rapped at the door, and the student who had 
accompanied the dector that morning whispered— 

‘* For Heaven’s sake, open the door!” 

* They've stolen the body!” he ejaculated, as soon ag 
he was within. 

“Stolen the body!” echoed the others; “ who has 


d 
knows! Taite and I had set down the lantern; 
wo define the sack descending, and stood lookin 
— arms to receive it, when, just as we had 
it m the cart, two or three dark figures started 
T couldn’t say, if on my oath, from:whence they 
eame—Taite was knocked out of the cart, I off the shaft; 
we struggled to our feet, but some one lashed the horse, 
and they ye all gone together.” 

“This is some trick of yours, yon sneaking rascal!” 
ey the irate doctor, turning towards the amazed 

. “You've gold the ‘subject’ to somebody else, 
and I’ve paid you the ten pounds!” 

“By the ——,” cried Banks, energetically, “I know 
hothing about it!” 

Lever felt now that the coast was cleay in the street, 
He guessed the truth: Hallet’s erew had mistaken the 
body in the sack for himself escaping from them in that 
way, and had cartied it off. 

* Now,” thought he, “if I could draw myself un- 
noticed from beneath this bed, I’d make a bolt of it.” 

@ eommenced his snake-like movement, 





Don’t let everyone hear us; wo 
shall have the cursed police upon us next!” 

Away went Lever’s hope of escape that way, as the 
door was closed, and the chest of drawers lifted against 
it. A long wrangling consultation took place, and as 
somebody of necessity was to blame, the student had 
the whole fault finally laid upon his shoulders, of having 
“ peached,” as the doctor expressed it, and set some 
other members of the faculty on the scent of this much- 
coveted Og 

Nothing he could say convinced the doctor; the 
whole affair otherwise was inexplicable, for assuredly 
the police had nothing to do with it, 

The only one as nearly as possible indifferent to the 
whole business, was the sakew Banks, who kept a 
secure hold on the ten pounds, and cavalierly observed 
of his revered aunt— 

“She always was a plague and a trouble to everyoho 
when living, and so it seems she was to be after death. 
I be bound to say, if the worms get her at last, she'll 
pisen ’em !” 

Nothing more could be done in that toon, and as 
Banks was impatient to get away and drown his adrrow 
with some jovial companions at the gin-palace close by, 
he hurried the other’s departure, 

There was 4 fruitless hunt after Banks's cap, which 
he had laid aside while letting down thio body. Tho 
fact is, whilo they were so engaged, Lever drew it 
beneath the bed ‘from the floor where the man had 
dropped it, remembering that, if his plan of escape suc- 
ceeded, he had no hat, and a man without one would 
inevitably be Hopped by the police. “At length the 
room was quiet—all were gone, and Lever felt an im- 
mense relief in his own mind from thé réflection that 
the still occupant of the sack was no longer there, A 
weary night, however, he passed. He dared not attempt 
to escape by the window, it would have beéu almost 
certain death, for he went to it to reconnoitre; but a 
dark, bleak night in November wag no inducement to 
him to be foolhardy; besides, there was the uncertainty 
whether others were not upon the watch, as the mistake 
of the body would soon be discovered. Arid thus, in 
shivering coldness and hunger, Leyer saw the daybreak 
in that gloomy garret. 

Hours later, in a room fitted up with the peculiar 
taste of some men—namely, thé walls hung with ballet 
girls (in print, be it understood,) horsés, foils, boxing 
gloves, &c., upon a luxurious-looking couch half re- 
posed a young man in his dressing-gown, with a néws- 
paper in one hand, and playin Sith the articles on a 

reakfast-table with the other. Te looked listless and 
anhappy amidst all the appearance of oomfort around 

im. 


The door unceremoniously opened, and a man stalked 
in, attired in that very questidnablé style termed 
“fast.” Large whiskers ornameétted his face, a super: 
abundance of curls stuck out fromm boneath a very fast 
hat, set jauntily on one side. This he did not remove 
from his head, neither the cigar from his mouth. 

“Hallo, Doran!” he exclaimed, “you take it at your 
ease, when theré is the ‘devil to pay’ up yonder!” 

“There's always something of sort going on 





there,” answered Doran, moodily; “what's the matter 
now t ” 
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“Well, I'll bring myself to an anchor before I tell 
you,” said the visitor, wheeling round an easy-chair as 
he spoke, and dropping into it. “The most imeompre- 
liensible occurrence that ever took place in this world 
before! Of eourse, we were all anxious to catch that 
old. friend of yours, Lever, who had given us the slip, 
and, as you know, set a watch all round the house 
where he had taken refage. Folks kept going in and 
outall yesterday afteruoon; a coffin, too, was taken in— 
with that wo had aething todo. Kvening eame—the 
fellow lay close. ‘He'll escape at night,’ said ‘the 
head ;’ * oe good watch.’ So we did. About twelve 
o'clock, a pale, haggard-looking man went in, accom- 
panied by some one who had been there before that 
morning—a doctor he looked like. Seareely were they 
in, when a light taxed cart, driven by two fellows, drove 
quietly ap, and stopped beneath the windows, ‘That's 
the game!’ thought our fellows; ‘he has interested 
some onein his case. That’s for him—that cart; we 
aust have him.’ You may faucy their amazement,” con- 
tinued the visitor, “ to see the men in the cart suddenly 
give a sigial with a dark lantern, upwards towards a 
window. Presently, out of that window—a garret one— 
appeared what at first looked like a bundle, but as it 
descended by strong cords, evidently held by two per- 
sons abeve, i 
a sack—Lever, unquestionably.” 

“ By Jove!” exclaimed Doran, interested in spite of 
his own gloomy thoughts, ‘what a daring thing! Sup- 
pose the ropes had broken P”” 

“ Wait till you hear all,” resumed the visitor. “ Of 
course ws below felt sure of catching that run- 
away Lever then, and just as the two in the cart 
were anxiously watching, with outstretched arms, to 
receive the sack and its contents, up sprang two of our 
icllows, a third seized the reins in the twinkling of an 
eye, those who held the sack were knocked out of the 
cart, the cords holding it above were cut, and off they 
drove like mad to ‘our mansion,’ through the open 
gates, into the court-yard, and all was safo. 

‘Bravo, bravo!” cried Doran, “ capitally done! 
What did Lever look like when you took him out ?” 

“ Wait a bit:.you haven’t heard half yet. The cart,” 
he continued, “‘ we sent off at once; it was driven toa 
private road near Brixton, and tied up to a ring ata 
gate. We knoW nothing more about that.” 

“ But Lever?” asked Doran, impatiently. 

** Now comes the mystery. I was one of those who 
helped to carry him in the sack, ‘How devilish still 
heis!’ I said, ‘He don’t like being caught,’ laughed 
Stange, Well, we earried him into the dining-room, 
and eat the cord of the sack. ‘The game is up, Mr. 
Lover ; yon may as well come out now,’ said ‘the head.’ 
I thinks,” continued the narrator, “ that all, like myself, 
hegan to wonder at the stillness; I am sure ‘eur head’ 
did, for, taking a knife, he ripped up the sack, and— 
tere was a corpse!—the body of the ugliest, starved- 
lookin’ wretch of a woman you ever beheld!” 

An ejaculation of horror and amazement burst from 
Doran. ° 

Where could it haye come from?” he asked. “ How 
was it inthe sack? And where was Lever?” 

* Lever’? 4tod knows: God lnows how he escaped— 
we know nothing.” 

“T suppose the unfortunate woman was murdered?” 
suggested Doran, shuddering, 

* By George, no!” laughed the other; “here is the 

gan of the mystery:—while we all stood petrified, 
casing at the woman in her shroud of coarse linen, 
thinking what the deuce we should do with her, and 
weing nothing but a burial by night in the garden, 
Strange uttered a ery, and pointed to the supposed 
corpse-—an atm had moved! We didn’t believe it, but 
rue 16 was, for first am eye winked, then opened—then a 
land, foot, the breast heaved—and finally, a pair of 
the ugliest lips you, ever beheld opened, and a faint, 
shrill voice eried, ‘ Joe!’ then ‘Joo!’ again, and finally, 
‘ Drat that Joe! he’s Ict out the fire, and how cold it 
1s; 
“Then she wasn’t dead?” asked Doran, in amaze- 
ment. 
“ Dead, no! as likely to live as yourself. We handed 
hor ever to old Hannah. She was in a trance, they say 
and if they had not shaken her so in the cart, she'd 
lave been buried alive—that’s all!” 


(To be contiinicd in our next.) 








Crnese Cupismians.—lt is a question whether the 
Chinese rebels, who have been so long ravaging portions 
of the Celestial Empire, are Christians. The fact that 
they differ from. the mass of the Chinese in their re- 
ligions belief, if it be a fact, does not prove that they 
ave Christians. ‘There are several religious sects among 
the Chinése, but the principal elements of belief are 
similar. ‘They believe in three great existences—two of 
them-original, and without beginning or end, and the 
third the product of the other two, Of the two first 
existences, one is spititual, tho other material; the 
three together are heaven, earth, and man, Heaven is 
spiritual ;, earth material, but everlasting; and man the 
product of both. The figures and graven images to 
which the Chinese pay reverence (uncouth as they 
are) do not represeut gods, but good men who have 
wa". benefited their race during their stay on 
earth, 


oy perceived that it was a human body in | b 


FOR HEALTH’S SAKE. 


Green glazed ecards used for concert-tickets are poi- 
sonous; a single one of them contains a grain and a 
half of arsenic, enough to kill a ehild. 

Never put a pin in the mouth, or between the teeth, 
for a dusle instant; because a sudden effort to laugh or 
to speak may convey it into the throat, or lungs, or 
stomach, causing death in a few minutes, or requiring 
the windpipe to be cut open to get it out. if it has 
passed into the stomach, it may, as it has done, cause 
years of suffering, coasing only when it has made its way 
out of the body through the walls of the abdomen or 
other portion of the system. 

It is better to have no bution or string about any 
garment worn during the night. A long, loose night- 
fore is the best thing to sleep in, Many a man has 

wcilitated an attack of apoplexy by buttoning his shirt- 
collar. 

If you wake up of a cold night, and find yourself very 
restless, get out of bed, = standing on a piece o 


os or cloth of any kind, spend five or ten minutes in 
rabbing the whole body vigorously and rapidly with the 
i, thrown the bed-clothing to- 
d, so as to air both and 


hands, having previous] 
wards the foot of the be 


wo find pr B oe have inadvertently eaten too 
much, instead of taking something to settle the sto- 
mach, thus adding to the load under which it already 
labours, take a continuous walk, with just enough acti- 
vity to keep up a slight moisture or perspiration on the 
skin, and do not stop until entirely relieved; but en 
re im a warm room, so as to cool off very 
BLowly. 

N over put on a pair of new boots or shoes on a journey 
—rather wear your ensienty oldest pair, otherwise you 
will soon be painfully disabled. 

A loosely fitting Poot or shoe, while travelling in 
winter, will keep the feet warmer without any stock- 
ings at all, than a tight pair over the thickest, warmest 

ose. 

Riding against « cold, piercing wind immediately after 
singing or speaking in public, is suicide, Many public 
speakers haye been disabled for life by speaking under 
a hoarseness of voice. 

If you happen to get wet in cold weather, keep moving 
on foot with a rapidity sufficient to keep off a feeling of 
chilliness until you get into a house, and, not waiting 
to undress, drink instantaneously and plentifully of hot 
tea of some sort; then undress, wipe dry quickly, and 
put on warm, dry clothing. 

- ever go to bed with cold feet, if you want to sleep 
well. 

If a person faints, place him instantly flat on a bed, 
or floor, or earth, on his back, and quie Piet him alone 
at least ten minutes. If it is uae a fainting-fit, the 
blood, flowing on a level, will more speedily equalise 
itself throughout the system. Cold water dashed in the 
face, or a sitting posilion, are unnecessary and perni- 
cious. 








* BRICK TEA.” 


‘Brick Tra,” exclaims some fair lady reader, “ what 
can brick tea mean? Surely it must be amistake,” No, 
it is a veritable fact, and if you will read this paper, 
my dear lady, I will tell you how “ brick tea,” that most 
fashionable everage in gome of the “ Steppes,” 
amongst the “ Kirghis,” is made. Brick tea is a solid 
mass, made from the refuse and last gatherings of the 
tea crop. The brick is about eleven inches long, and 
six wide, made from the leaves and stalks, which, in- 
stead of being dried, are made wet with bullocks’ 
blood, and then intoa mould. This mould, or 
mass, becomes quite as solid as u brick, or I may say, 
perhaps, a Welsh cheese, which requires a hatchet or 
anaxe to cutii, Some small pieces are ent off, and 
bruised between two stones, then they are well rubbed 
with the hands, and thrown into a large cauldron; a 
bowl of “smitanka” (a “ Kirghis’ name for sour 
clotted cream), is then thrown in, woe a small portion 
of salt. A handful of millet meal should be added, 
and all should be boiled up for half-an-hour. Before it 
is served out to the guests, small portions are taken 
out of the cauldron (or large tea-pot) and thrown to 
the four winds of heaven, as an offering to the gods; 
s0 when any English per rel to produce pe hum- 
ble imitation of the Ac tisation Praaty's imaer) a 
now dish at her tea-fights, I would seriously advise her 
to bring forward the claims of “ Brick tea,” as a 
Miegitio bevesage, and a decided novelty; and any one 
desirous of serving “ Brick tea” in the true Kirghis 
style, must remember to help all the gentlemen of the 
arty first, for no person of any breeding among the 
Kir his would ever think of handing tea to a female 

until all the men and boys had been served. 
I feel certain it would meet with suecess. We all 
do like variety, and a new dish, like a new bonnet, 
has its charms; and surely a “ Kirghis” compound, 
from the Kirghis Steppes, must be worth introducing, 
and it could, no doubt, be easily obtained from Russia, 
I. would be certainly something fresh to vary the old 
i .vitation to a “ dish of tea” by allusions to the even- 
ing “ brick ;” and “ Will you brick with us?’ may yet 
© its place asa “household word” in Eaglad— 


LOVR’S SUPREME BLISs, 


To be blind and to be loved is—upon this earth, 
where naught is perfect—one of the most strangely 
exquisite forms of happiness. Think of it. To have 
continually about one a wife, a daughter, or a sistor—a 
kind creatare who tends you because you are unable to 
tend yourself; to know onesalf indispensable to a being 
without whom one would be naught; to measure the 
affection of that being by the prodigality of her love for 
one, and to be able to say to oneseli-—" Since she con- 
secrates to me all her time, I possess all her love ;"’ to 
see her thoughts, though not able to watch her counte- 
nance ; to feel the fidelity of the woman, in the midst of 
an eclipse which will only end with life; to mark the 
fluttering of the passing dress, as though it were the 
rustling of wings; to hear her go and come, leave the 
room and re-enter it, speak, sing, and to think that one- 
self is the eentre of these steps, words, and sweet notes ; 
to feel one’s own attraction; to experience that one is 
more powerful than ever because more infirm ; to receive 
in darkuess and by darkness, the star around which gravi- 
tates this angel—this, all this is to be blind and loved. 
It is a kind of happiness equalled only hy few others. 
The supremest happiness of life is the knowledge that 
one is loved—loved for oneself—or rather let us say, 
loved in spite of oneself; and this knowledge many a 
blind man happily has. Jn the blank of blindness, being 
served, he is caressed. What want has he? None. It 
is not the loss of sight he thinks of, but the gain of 
love. And what love this is to gain—an affection 
wholly virtuous and unselfish! Such love is heaven 
in the midst o rkness, and in the midst of such 
a heaven “My Lord Welcome” passed to another.— 
Les Misérables. 
TWO MODEL PASTORS. 

In my own distriet—which is one where Christianity 
is in its leading-strings—we have two clergymen, who 
are models in their way of what country clergymen 
should be, although they hold opposite viows with re- 
gard to certain eontroverted points of Christian doc- 
trine. One is what is usually denominated oa “ High 
Church,” the other is what is called a “ Low Church” 
man. The High Church minister has rebuilt the inte- 
rior of his chureh at his own expense, restored an old 
piscina found in the walls, put up a cross in the gable 
end of the chancel, decorated the east window with 
stained glass, and has prayers at six o'clock in tho 
morning for the benefit of the labourers before they go 
to work. The other clergyman unites himself in labours 
of love with the Dissenters, subseribes to their schools, 
allows the Methodists the use of his own coach-house to 
preach in, preaches in the open air himself during the 
summer, often uniting in this service with some mis- 
sionaries or travelling preachers. 

Both are earnest in doing good in their several ways. 
One invites his parishioners to a game of cricket, rots 
up a gala of old English sports and pastimes, feasts tho 
old men and women at the rectory, and, having orfgin- 
ally passed through hospital practice beiore he entered 
the Church, takes upon himself the medical manage- 
ment of the poor, only calling in a regular practitioner 
in difficult eases, The other, in a perhaps More om- 
phatic spirit of piety, has prayer-meetings at his house 
three times a week, tea and working parties, Bible and 
tract meetings. Both are sedulous in their visite to the 
»or; both are humane and charitable, and desirous of 
improving the social as well as spiritual state of their 
several flocks.—Brother Help. 


CHEERFUL OLD AGF, 

**T look upon death to he as necessary to our econsti- 
tution as sleep,” says Dr. Franklin, in one of hiv lotters ; 
“wo shall rise refreshed in the morning.” In thia 
cheerful vein wrote the philosopher and statesman at 
the age of cighty-two. His vision was at that time 
much impaired, and ho suffered govergly from gout; 
but these afllictions, he tells us, did not provent his 
“enjoying the pleasures of society and being cheerful 
in conversation.” What a contrast does this present 
to the famous but unfortunate John Foster, who, as 
he approached the closing years of his life, was haunted 
by the fear of death, the terrors of the grave. Every 
day, as it ed, left him only the more melancholy: 
* Another day gone—another step nenrer to the grave!” 
he was wont to say, with a piteous sigh, as if death was 
the end of all—tho bourne beyoad which all was black 
and terrible. 

There is something inexpreesibly beautiful in old age, 
when thus exhibited devoid of queralousness, discontent, 
or gloom, and free, also, from unbecoming levity. We 
know of no good reagon why the closing years of life 
should be sorrowful simply Leshues they are the last, 
As the pilgrim’s failing feet bear him totiering through 
the final seenes of this “ strange, eventful history,” the 

ace and happiness of the world beyond must seem to 
sim, one would think, more dosirable at every step, 
Even if the backward prospect be dark with errove, 
there is light before-—light ativinable, und the great 
truth, that through repentance it may be surely reached, 
should be a mighty consolation. Whe traveller | nows, 
that however he may have swerved from thie direct path 
that leads thereto, it is still open to him, ond that it 
rests with himself to stvike into it, even close to the 








Qusen, 


terminus, aud attain the per/ect rest to which it tenda, 
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CURRENT GOSSIP 


A MILK-puALER has been fined 20s. and costs, at Birming- 
ham, for adulterating milk with annatto, a ag a powder, 
which, it appears, has the effect of speedily bringing the 
cream to the surface, and concealing the presence of water, 

Mxssns. Wootwex anv Muwno havo been invited to execute 
two of the new statues in marble for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. To the former has been allotted that of King William 
ILL., to the latter, Queen Mary Il, The cost of the commis- 
sioned works is £800 each. 

Restorations have for some time been going on in the 
Tower of London. St. John’s Chapel has been cleared of its 
modern fittings, and the whitewash removed; and the win- 
dow of the White Tower, which for a long time had been 
walled up, has been reinstated. 

TaxrotaLism 1x Tun Hasvest Fistps.—Tho Lord-Lieute- 


nant of Monmouthshire (Lord Lianover) allows no intoxi- 
cating beverages in his harvest gathering. This is the second 
year in which his lordship’s corn has been cut, harvested, 


and carried on the teetotal principle. 

Darence or Canava.—The Government are now engaged 
in organising an active volunteer militia force of 30,000 men, 
to be paid, armed, and clothed; and it is their intention, 
when this is completed, to endeavour to organise a reserve 
force of 30,000 valenteure, to be armed and clothed only. 

Tux largest city in the world, says a Spanish journal, is 

not London, but Jeddo, the capital of Japan, which consists 
of 1,600,000 houses, inhabited by 6,000,000 souls. Several 
of the streets af twenty-two miles long. The trade is im- 
mense, the coasts being literally covered with trading- 
essels. 
‘Tus Mepwioeut Misstons.—The resulta, in a mere statistical 
point of view, have been as follows :—Twelve meetings were 
held, 2,400 unfortunate women attended; 26 were restored 
to their friends, 18 were placed in service, 91 were gathered 
into various “ Homes” provided for this purpose, four mar- 
ried, and two emigrated, 

Unmanutry Womnn.—Owing to the consumption of men 
by the navy and the army, by emigration, and the fact 
that there are thousands of shopmen whose masters would 
dismiss them if they dared to marry, there were found in 
Fagland, at last census, 1,400,000 women between twenty 
and forty years cf age, unmarried, 

Count tux Cuancu.—A Brooklyn lady purchased an article 
in Fulton-street the other day, when she received the follow- 


v 


ing as change for a one-dollar bill :—Ferry-tickets, shin- 
plaster, counterfeit penny, ear-ticket, milk-ticket, butcher's 
To U, grocer’s 10 U, bread-ticket, three cent postage-stamp, 
one cent postage-stamp, and ice-cream ticket.—New York 
Paper. 

assonane Sore Taroat,—In Mid and South Yell (Shet- 
land), sore throats are reported, accompanied by an affection 
of the hands, which raises the suspicion that sore throat and 


diphtheria in the haman subject is but a variety of that epi- 
demie disease in cattle known by the name of murrain, or 
epizootic aphtha, characterised in them by the aphthous and 
ulcerated mouth and sore hoofs, 

A vurk specimen of the diamond snake, measuring twelve 
feet, and of gonsiderable thickness, is on its way to this 
country from Sydney, for presentation to the Zoological 
Society of London, The reptile is at present in a dormant 
state, this being the season when these creatures 0 inac- 
tiye. Jt is now snugly ensconced in a cask line! with 
sheepskins, and every care will be taken to keep it nlive, 

‘'on Mitxino-Macaine wot Amenicayn. —Among ‘lw 60- 
called novel American inventions exhibited in the American 
Court at the Exhibition is a miJking-machine, which is said, 
and we believe truthfully, to milk a cow with great rapidit; 
and comfort to the animal, The invention, however, is nei- 
ther American nor novol, the late Mr. Brockedon having 
contrived a machine on the same principle, which, we under- 
stand, was purchased from him by an American. 

Nice Town to Live tw,--A Mayence journal gives a curious 
idea of the cosmopolitanism in that city :—* Our language,” 
it says, ‘is German, our laws are French, our government 
is of the Grand-Duchy of Hesse, our church Roman Catholic, 
the government of tho fortress is Austrian, and the com- 
mandant is Prussian, our garrison is for the ater part 
Italian, our postal service belongs to Tour and Taxis, our 
was establishment belongs to Baden, our telegraph to Bava- 
ria,”’ &, 

Srune to Deata py a Hovss-Fix.—A peculiar death took 
place a few days ago at Barmen, near Cologne. A lady was 
stung on the lip by ® common fly; upon which her head 
swelled fearfully, and she died shortly afterwards. Many 
explanations have been brought forward : one is, that the fly 
must have fed before on poisoned rats ; but this seems as un- 
likely a reason as all the others which have been given, Her 
husband and son, it appears, have also been stung, and atill 
remain in @ precarious state, 

A Roman Guneaat ron £150.—An ancient Roman sarco- 
phagus, covered with a lid, which was firmly secured, was 
recently found by some workmen in digging the foundations 
for some schools at Ayott St. Lawrence, Hertfordshire. On the 
removal of the lid, the coflin was found to contain a perfect 
male skeleton, in the accoutrements of a Roman general, 
with a finely-worked corona of bronze about his head, san- 
dals of irou, very much corroded, upon his feet, and by his 
side a very porfect specimen of an ancient Roman wine- 
strainer, made of horsehair, £160 hag been offered by the 
Antiquarian Society for this interesting relic, 

Mausiaexe ov THR Paincn ov» Watus.—The Dagbladet of 
Copenhagen confirms the news of an approaching alliance 
between the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alexandra, 
daughter of Prince Christian, heir presumptive to the crown 
of Deumark. Prince Christian was born in 1818, and mar- 
ried in 1848 the Princess Louisa, daughter of the Landgrave 
William of Hesse, by whom he has a family of six children, 
three of them sons, The Princess Alexandra was born on 
the lst of December, 1844, and is consequently not quite 
eghteen years of age. She is tall and well-looking, and has 
received a most careful education in her own family, which 
is generally esteemed as a model of all the domestic virtues. 

SinavutaR Discovery ov SxeiEetrons.— Opposite the east 
window of Worcester Cathedral, within the college precincts, 
the workmen employed in making the excavations for the 
foundations of a house came upon several skeletons within 
three feet of the surface, and, at about eight feet below the 

present level of the roadway, discovered what we to 
- an old Roman road, The substance of the appears 
to be a kind of concrete, interfused with some metallic sub- 
etance, apparently iron, and is so hard that a pickaxe can 
scarcely make any impression on it. Iron ore has been 


feund above it, and the mass would seem to have been sub- 
jocted W the influence of beat, and molten togetber, 





THE JESTER 


Taat was a stoutish woman, the widow of the tower-keepér 
at Andernach, whom his successor in office was obliged to 
marry, as she was too fat to be got out of the building either 
by door or window, 

Tue Remepy Wonss Tuan THE Diszasz.—The boy who was 
told that the best cure for the palpitation of the heart was to 
quit kissing the girls, said: ‘If that’s the only remedy for 
palpitation, I say, let ’er palp!’’ 

Dorne u1s Paut.—A young doctor in a new settlement, on 
being asked to contribute towards enclosing and ornament- 
ing the village omer ver coolly replied, that if he filled 
it, he thought he should do part, 

Ay old negro, returning one night from a dancing frolic, 
when crossing the river, lost both oars, and came near being 
swamped. Determined to do what he had never done before, 
he dropped on his knees, and exclaimed, ‘‘O Massa Lord, if 
eber gwine to help old Ira, now is de time !”” 

Screntivic.—An instrument has been invented which is 








called a Debuscope; and unscientific persons possibly ima- 
gine that it is something in the nature of an opera-glass, as 
an opera-glass is often used in witnessing débuts, (The per- 
petrator of the foregoing is left for execution.)— Punch, 

Mas. Partineton, on reading an account of a schooner 
having her jib-boom carried away, one night last week, 
wondered “ pny Bae le should leave such things out o 
doors nights, to be stolen, when there were so many buglers 
about, filtering everything they could lay their hands to.” 

A Fowt Story.—In San Francisco a chicken was observed 


to walk away after its head was cut off. It was then resolved | fai 


tw try the experiment of L proleaging the life of the bird, and 
it has been regularly fed with thin gruel by means of a 
syringe. It has lived seven days, and gives every indication 
of continuing to enjoy life for a long time. 

A Cur ror Gov?r.—Some years ago a sweep had occasion 
to climb a chimney at a gentleman’s mansion in Bath. He 
got out at the top to have a view of the place around, and, 

age Gay: chimney he got off, went down the wrong 
one, which led into the room where a gentleman had been 
bedridden some time with gout. It so htened the patient 
that he jumped out of bed, ran down-s' , calling out that 
the devil was in the house, and was oured of the complaint 
purely by fright—so, at least, the story goes. 


——— 
HOME HINTS 


Wasuine Tue Harr.—Once a week it is perhaps desirable 
to wash the head, but this will depend upon the individual ; 
persons with light, thin, and dry hair, will require it less 
than those with thick, strong hair, or who os very 
freely. Nothing is better than soap and water. e@ soap 
a d be mild, and well and plentifally rubbed in the 

air, 

Lure Assurance wx Invanoy.—Society (observes Dr. Tilt) 
is principally composed of those who live on from day to 
day, and who have no reasonable expectation of being able 
to give a fortune to a son or daughter at a period of life when 
a sum, however small, would materially assist the entrance 
into active pursuits of the one, or the happy settling in life 
of the other. Most parents, however, might easily afford to 
set apart a trifle from their yearly income to obtain tho cer- 
tainty that at twenty-one or twenty-five, the child would 
have at least £100 at his disposal; an arrangement which 
ney now be entered into with many respectable insurance- 
offices. 

Caitprew Porsonzp sy Lanvrnnom Sexrps.—Scarcely an 
autumn passes without some one keing poisoned by igno- 


‘4 rantly eating the seeds of the well-known laburnum-tree. 


An instance of this kind occurred some time since at Otley, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, where a dozen children of 
both sexes were simultaneously seized with severe illness. 
some of the chief features of which were frigidity of the 
limbs, closing of the eyes, and a livid appearance of the 
face. It appears that they had freely partaken of seeds 

athered from some laburnum-trees which had been cut 

own in the neighbourhood, Emetics having been applied, 
most of the sufferers were soon out of danger. 

Economy In Maxine a Fieg.—Clean out your grate, cover 
the bottom with a plate of sheet iron cut to fit; place your 
coals in the oe to the level of the underside of the top bar, 
keeping the larger ones to the front, to prevent waste. Light 
your fire on the top by means of paper, wood, and coke, the 
cinders of a —— fire, or any —— fire-lighting ma- 
terial, and allow it to burn downw undisturbed. Never 

ke from ~~ but if the ae aes I 

raw together the upper m of coal and cin 
the fire to burn ag iach By this method a 
pl t fire is ined sooner than by lighting from be- 
neath; the smoke is burned, there is neither dust nor dirt 
underneath the grate, and a warmer fire is obtained with 
about half the quantity of coals. 


—_——e——— 


SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Wnaat 1s Herat Licutnine ?—The flashes of lightning often 
observed on a summer evening, unaccompanied by thunder, 
and popularly known as “ heat lightning,” are merely the 
light from disc! of electricity from an ordinary thun- 
der-cloud beneath the horizon of the observer reflected from 
clouds, or pashepe from the air itself, as in the case of twi- 
light. Mr. Brooks, one of the directors of the a line 
between Pittsburg and hey: epee informs us that on one 
occasion, to satisfy himself on this point, he asked for infor- 
mation from a distant operator during the appeamenee of 
flashes of this kind in the distant horizon, and learned that 
they proceeded from a thunder-storm then raging two hun- 
dred and fifty miles eastward of his place of observation. 

Axgro.ites.—Many theories have been advanced to account 
for the meteoric ies which have from time to time fallen. 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s is, perhaps, the most satisfactory ; he 
says:—The luminous appearance of stars 
meteors cannot be owing to any 
fluids, but must , comees upon the ignition of solid bodies. 
Dr. Halley calou the height of a meteor at ninety miles; 
and the American meteor, which w down showers 
of stones, was estimated at seventeen miles high. The velo- 
city of these bodies must be immensely great, and the heat 
produced ry Seed velocity —— To eg ry ite — 
mass; and the phenomena may of 3 

bo small solid bodies moving round the earth 





be supposed to 
in eccentric orbits, which become igni their velocity ; 
and if meteoric bodies be supposed to be bodies, con- 





taining combustible or elastic matter, 
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FASTS. FOR EVERYBODY 


OmMwNinvsze,.—The first pair of omnibuses started in Lond 
were by Mr, Shillibeer, in July, 2829, running from the Bank 
to the Yorkshire Stingo, near B eware-road, at le. th 
whole distance, and 6d. half-way, These omnibuses carried 
twenty-two passen, » and were drawn by three horses, 
There were no outside passengers. For some time the pas- 
sengers were supplied with periodicals to read on the jour- 
ney ; and the first two conductors were sons of British naval 
officers. These were succeeded young men in velvet 
ya Many Co —— recollect that the first 

mnibuses were illibeers, and thi i 
tained in New York. ; a 

yal Deatus on Satunpars.—It is very sin: that so 
many of our sovereigns in succession heave aid on the Sa- 
turday. It would almost seem as though the Revolution had 
set the example, the throne having been vacant on. 
Saturday, February 16, 1668, William III. died on Saturday, 
March 8, 1702; Queen Anne died on Saturday, August 1, 
pre i bene ¢ ty at two — on yA morning, June ll, 

i common parlance is Saturday night); 

George II. died on Saturday, October 25, 1760; : } 
died on Saturday, January 19, 1820; George 1V. on Saturday, 
June 5, + last —_? fo ——— with the royal 
family of Eng! was that of the rince Consort, which 
took place on Saturday, December 1 1862. 

i | <= pce reg reg IBITION.—It is a 
com! on @ profitable labours, not only of all nation 
but of all religions. Every faith, and the variations of every: 

th, may be said to be represented, ing those of Ma-. 
hometand Buddha, Of Christians, we have not only the great 
divisions—the Roman, the Greek, and the Reform: 


—but ev cipal subdivision among Protestants ; G: 
Britain and her antes contributing the largest portion. of: 
these varieties. But, if we have not ly mistaken the 


sense of the demonstrations they have here made, we must 
regard the building in which y appear as a theistic 
temple, apecieny. dedicated to the practical w ip of, and 
grateful sgiving to, that O resent Good which has 
thus abundantly diffused its benevolence. They show, from 
— the a of > second half of the nine- 
teenth century, the progress civi is making over the 
globe; and every educational phase in which this ap 


religious, social, and mental the dependence of the 
creature upon the Creator, while it di with infinitely 


bear ys, 
more fulness and precision than could he found in a library 
of Bridgewater Treatises, the power, wisdom, and ess8 
of God, as manifested in the adaptation of ex Nature. 


to the moral, physical, and intellectual constitution of man. 
——_e——_- 


RELICS OF THE PAST 


Brrap Eicurren Hunprep Years Op. — Recently 

have discovered at Puspel the oven of a baker, the mou 
of which was closed with a large iron door, not attached by 
hinges, but simply, as at present, cemented at the edges to 
the faces of the four farge which formed the meuth of 
the oven. The door was no sooner withdrawn than the dis- 
coverers were rewarded with the sight of the entire batch of 
loaves, such as they were deposited in the oven seventeen. 
hundred and eighty-three Paw ago. They are eighty-two 
-o wr and are all, as as re rae size, and’ in- 

eed every Characteristic e t weight and colour, precise! 

as they came from the baker's hand. When it is Temmembered 
that up to the present time but two such loaves had been 
discovered, one of them imperfect, the interest of this disco- 
very will be fully appreciated. These loaves have no baker’s 
name or other mark, They are circular, about nine inches 
in diameter, rather flat and indented (evidently with the, 
elbow) in the centre; but they are slightly raised at tho. 


sides, and divided by deep. lines i the centre, 
into eight ts. ‘Thy J 
iar, bat exsoodingiy ign, "* G09” brown colour, and 
—e-——. 
GOLDEN TREASURY ° 


Tzars do not dwell long wu the cheek of yeutlr. Rain 
drops easily from the bu soot wpon the bosom of the ma- 
tured flower, and breaks down that which hath lived its day. 

Larez minds, like large pictures, are seen best at a dis- 
tance, This is the reason, to say nothing of envious motives, 
why we generally undervalue our contemporaries and over- 
rate the ancients. 

A man is circumscribed in all his ways by God's provi- 
dence just as he is in a ship; for though the man may walk 
freely upon the decks, he must go whither the ship bears 


A cHixp Is never happy from having his own way. Decide 
for him, and he has but one thing to do: t him to lease 
himself, and he is troubled with everything and satisfied 
with nothing. 

Anmma.s.—We believe that, if human souls were visible to 
the naked eye, we should distinctly see this strange fact— 
that each individual of the human kind agrees with 
kind of animal—that we could at once recognise that re- 
semblance, hesitatingly asserted by a daring thinker, that- 
from the oyster to the eagle, from the pig to the tiger, all 
animals are represented in men, and that some one of them 
forms part of every man—nay, that sometimes many enter- 
into the composition of one human being.— Victor Hugo. 
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